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PROCEEDINGS OF NEW YORK YEARLY MEET- 
ING—MEN’S MEETING. : 


+ Concluded trom page 245. 


, Third-day morning.—The consideration of 
the First Query introduced the meeting into 
L a deep concern with regard to the continu- 
et ance of our Society as an organization. It 

=» was urged thatif we neglect the attendance 
of our smaller meetings, and they become ex- 
tinct, we shall soon lay down the larger, and 
the time will not be far-distant when our 
Yearly Meeting itself will be discontinued. 
As the noble Hudson, which glides along the 
wharves of our great city, is ences upon 
the little springs and brooks among the hills 
far away for its supply, so is this meeting de- 
pendent upon its small branches throughout 
the country for its maintenance and support, 
and as these dry up this meeting also suffers. 
The thought was presented that there are 

» other duties besides that of the worship of 
God that should impel us to a diligent at- 
tendance of our meetings; that, although we 
may worship at our own homes and whilst 
about our lawful business, if in these we are 
in the place where duty calls, we should also 
recognize the fact that we are social beings, 
and are so constituted that we are greatly in- 
fluenced by our affections and friendships, 
and that we should bring all of these into 
God’s service and for the promotion of His 
cause upon the earth. And that it is also 
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true that we cannot so well uphold a testi- 
mony or a truth detachedly and alone as ina 
collective organized body, and that if we 
would have our principles perpetuated and 
adopted they must be sustained and promul- 
gated by a society similar to ours. The 


thought was renewed, which was presented by. 


an aged Friend in our meeting on Seventh- 
day, that “no life is pleasing to God that is not 
useful to man,” and that we are ourselves 
benefitted when we endeavor to benefit others. 
The question was considered, Why is it 
that so many of the children of Friends go 
from us into other societies? and the circum- 
stance narrated that at the recent two hun- 
dredth anniversary of a Presbyterian church 
in Westchester county, there was inscribed 
over the pulpit the words, “Instead of the 
parents are the children.” The condition of 
this church, in which there had been for these 
long years a steady growth of membership, 
many of its members being descendants of 
those who two hundred years ago founded it 
in the wilderness, was contrasted with the ac- 
counts received from too many of our meet- 
ings which once had been large and flourish- 
ing, but were now dwindling and deserted. 
One Friend presented the thought, that whilst 
Friends have cared well for their children in 
the home relation, and have brought them up 
good men and women, the Society has ne- 
glected its duty, and from waut of providin 
them with proper opportunities for usefu 
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work within its limits they had gone forth and 
become valued members of other organiza- 
tions. In support of this thought an article, 
appearing in the editorial department of one 
of our daily papers this morning, was alluded 
to, wherein it appears that in a recent school 
controversy in Philadelphia a Catholic priest 
had induced the withdrawal of many chil- 
dren from the public schools; but it was 
stated: “We doubt whether this individual 
priest will be sustained by the church, espe- 
cially by Archbishop Wood, who, although a 
devout Catholic, still retains a good deal of 
the hard practical sense of his Quaker blood 
and training.” 

Several young men bore testimony to the 
careful training and consistent example of 
their parents in so feeling a manner as to 
greatly affect the meeting, even to tears, and 
many expressed afterward that they had never 
sat in a meeting where there was so manifest 
a baptism of the Holy Spirit as in the pres- 
ent session. 

At the afternoon session the remaining 
Queries and answers were disposed of. The 
deficiencies noted in the answers to the Fourth 
and Sixth Queries caused much counsel to be 
extended, that we do all we can to suppress 
the great evil of intemperance, and that we 
be careful to keep ourselves clear of indulg- 
ence in the unnecessary use of all intoxicants. 
That we can bear no more faithful testimony 
in support of a free gospel ministry or against 
a paid ministry than by keeping our own 
pure and free from any expectation of ap- 
proval or of fear of the displeasure of man, 
waiting for the pure witness of God to arise 
in our own minds before we attempt to pro- 
claim His truth to the = that they 
might be won from the false Wy the greater 
attractiveness of the true. e were ex- 
horted to be careful in our business relations 
to maintain strict integrity, and thus adorn 
the Christian doctrine in our daily lives. 

After reading interesting epistles from 
Ohio, Indiana and Illinois the meeting ad- 
journed. 

Fourth-day morning the public meeting at 
Fifteenth Street was large and satisfactory. 
We were early called to the importance of 
each attending to his own gift, whether it be 
of hearer or speaker, illustrated by the 
familiar parable of the sower—that those unto 
whom the seed to be sown was committed 
should be concerned for its proper presenta- 
tion in the proper season, and that the hear- 
ers should turn to a self-investigation of heart 
and earnestly invoke Divine aid for a pre- 

aration thereof that the seed sown might not 
be unfruitful. 

Several testimonies were borne to God’s 
power and goodness, and a word of cheer at 





the last that we be not discouraged, nor be- 
lieve that because of our declining numbers 
we might soon expect to become extinct. If 
those who were scattered throughout our 
Yearly Meeting in their little meetings at 
home were faithful to the manifestations of 
duty in their own neighborhoods and meet- 
ings, those meetings where once so many 
Friends had gathered would again increase, 
and there would be a gathering to our Society. 
This gathering might not be until, as with 
Gideon of old, we had been still further re- 
duced and tried, or as the Israelites who, 
having been brought forth out of the land of 
bondage with a “mighty hand and an out- 
stretched arm,” turned back into the wilder- 
ness and completed their forty years of wan- 
dering. When brought again to the borders 
of the promised land their faith had to be 
more surely tried, their chosen leaders hay- 
ing to walk into the raging stream of the 
Jordan ere its waters were stayed, that the 
multitude might pass through its channel dry 
shod. Thus it might be with us, though we 
might not enter into the blessed inheritance 
which was promised unto our fathers under 
the leadership of a Moses there would yet be 
raised up a Joshua, who would go before us, 
and we should again become a people whom 
the Lord would delight to set His name 
among, and who would be enabled to bring 
from the bottom of Jordan stones of memor- 
ial wherewith to erect an altar to the Lord 


our God, and offer pure and acceptable offer- ~ 


ings unto Him thereon. 


Fourth-day afternoon.—The committee ap- 
pointed to settle with the Treasurer reported, 
and Samuel Willets was appointed Treasurer. 
The minutes of last Yearly Meeting were 
read, and the meeting adjourned to hold a 
joint session with the women’s meeting. (The 
proceedings of this session have been given 
in the report of women’s meeting.) 

Fifth-day morning.—The report of the 
Committee appointed to labor in the cause of 
the suppression of Intemperance was read 
and accepted and their labors approved. The 
same committee was re-appointed, and en- 
couraged to persevere in the work, and an ap- 
propriation of money assigned to their disposal. 

An interesting report from the Indian 
Committee was read, and in accordance with 
its suggestions a new committee was appointed, 
and an appropriation made for their use. 

An essay of an epistle to be addressed to 
the Yearly Meetings with which we corres- 
pond was read and adopted, and directed to 
be signed and forwarded. 

A minute of the exercises of the meeting 
was presented, and, being satisfactory, was 
directed to be printed and sent to our sub- 
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ordinate meetings with the printed account of 
the proceedings of the meeting. 

A concern was expressed that good might 
arise from the appointment of a joint com- 
mittee to visit, as way may open, our subordi- 
mate meetings, for their encouragement and 
strengthening. 

The meetings each entered into sympathy 
with the concern with great unity, and a com- 
mittee was appointed to the service. 

A committee was appointed to prepare, 
print and send to our subordinate meetings 
the usual number of the proceedings of the 
meeting. 

The names of the Representatives were 
called. After asolemn pause and a few vocal 
testimonies, the following minute of adjourn- 
ment was read: 

The business of the meeting being now con- 
cluded, we have again to-day, as in the days 
that are past, thankfully to acknowledge the 
presence of Him who has graciously promised 
“where two or three are gathered together in 
my name, there am I in the midst of them.” 
That He has not been unmindful of His 
promise unto us at this time we desire rever- 
ently to record, and that our hearts have been 
baptized together under His holy power and 
influence, enabling us to transact the busi- 
ness of the Yearly Meeting with great har- 
mony and brotherly love. The vacant seats 
of those whom we have loved, and with 
whom we have, in the past, taken “sweet 
counsel” and walked unto the house of 
God in company, whose voices are now 
hushed in death, remind us of life’s un- 
certainty and the necessity of our day’s 
work going forward whilst it is yet day, that 
whether we are favored to meet again upon 
earth or in the courts above all will be well. 

With an affectionate farewell greeting we 
now conclude, to meet again at the usual 


. time next year, if the Lord permit. 





REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON INDIAN 
AFFAIRS. 
Presented to the late Yearly Meeting in Phi- 
ladelphia. 
To the Yearly Meeting: 

The joigt committee on Indian Affairs re- 
port: That they have continued to labor in 
this interesting cause as way opened, but have 
found much difficulty in conducting the work, 
caused principally by want of harmonious 
action with the Indian Department. 

From the minutes of the Convention of 
Delegates representing the seven Yearly Meet- 
ings of Friends on the Indian Concern, held 
in Philadelphia, Fifth mo. 11, 1880, as read at 
our meeting in Niath mo. last, we were in- 
formed of its appointment of a committee to 
proceed to Washington, and ascertain of our 
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nominee as successor to Agent Howard White, 
who had resigned the care of the combined 
Winnebago and Omaha Agency, will be per- 
mitted to nominate employés at the agency 
under his charge, as was the practice when 
the Indians were placed under the care of 
Friends, provided they are persons suitable 
for the position and acceptable to the Depart- 
ment. 

After a personal interview with Carl Schurz, 
Secretary of the Interior, that committee ad- 
dressed him a letter, which received the ap- 
proval of the Convention, a portion of which 
is as follows: “ We have to state, that after 
the conference had with thee, this day, we are 
satisfied that we cannot obtain such a person 
as we can endorse or recommend, who would 
be willing to serve as agent for the Winneba- 
go and Omaha Agency, under the present rul- 
ing of the Secretary in relation to nominations 
and appointments, therefore we respectfully 
decline to make any nominations to fill the 
vacancy above named, or to continue any 
further care or responsibility of said agency.’ 

In the Fifth month last, we received a com- 
munication from Jesse W. Griest, Otoe Agent, 
stating that charges of improper management 
of his agency had been received by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, contained in a letter 
signed F. M. Munroe, a man unknown at the 
Agency, and supposed to be fictitious, and 
that Government Inspector William J. Pol- 
lock had been two weeks at Otoe Agency mak- 
ing investigations of its affairs. 

At that time the written resignation of 
Agent Griest was in our hands and a commit- 
tee was appointed to proceed to Washington, 
and tender it to the Secretary of the Interior, 


and if possible procure a copy of Inspector , 


Pollock’s report. The Secretary received the 
resignation without objection, permitting the 
committee to read, and take a copy of the In- 
spector’s report, which was found to contain 
grave charges against the Agent 

In the latter part of Fifth month last a let- 
ter was received from the Secretary of the 
Interior, requesting Friends to name some 
suitable person for appointment as successor 
to Agent Griest at Otoe Agency. Your com- 
mittee concluded that under the situation and 
circumstances it was not prepared to nominate 
any one for appointment to that Agency, 
and addressed letters to the other Yearly Meet- 
ings of Friends, asking if they would nomi- 
nate and take charge of it, which was declined 
by all. 


Upon the reception of these letters a reply — 


was forwarded to the Secretary of the Interior, 
under date of Sixth mo. 29th, 1880, stating: 
“The practice of private, direct correspondence 
upon Agency affairs, between irresponsible 
Agency employés and the Commissioner of 
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Indian Affairs, as lately permitted by him and 
sustained by Department circular, Number 
32, of July 15, 1879, we believe to be in oppo- 
sition to the declaration of trust and confidence 
reposed in the Government Officer, as ex- 
— in the President’s Commission to the 

ndian Agent and the rights thereunto legally 
appertaining, prejudicial to the proper author- 
ity of his office, humiliating to his official 
character, and detrimental to the Indian Ser- 
vice. Under the circumstances, it is our con- 
clusion that the Society of Friends is unwil- 
ling and declines to nominate any person for 
appointment to the position of United States 
Indian Agent at Otoe Agency until it is 
satisfied he will be recognized by the head of 
the Department as the superior officer at the 
Agency, and will be free from the surveillance 
of ageucy employés.” 

It may be well to state here, that in each of 
the cases of Otoe and Winnebago and Omaha 
Agencies, after the Agents nominated by 
Friends had retired from the service, and 
soon after their successors in office were com- 
missioned, they were permitted by the author- 
ities in Washington to dismiss the secret sev- 
vice employés, and fill the positicus with 
their own nominations. 

The subject of the charges against Agent 
Griest, filed in the Interior Department by In- 
spector Pollock, claimed our serious attention. 
A committee, selected by our Executive Com- 
mittee, to which the subject was referred, 
carefully considered and answered each charge 
in detail, summing up its report as follows: 
“ After a careful investigation into the nature 
of the charges made against Jesse W. Griest, 
U. 8. Indian Agent, as contained in the re- 
pes of William J. Pollock, United States 

ndian Inspector, dated at Topeka, Kansas, 
May 15th, 1880, addressed to the Hon. Carl 
Schurz, Secretary of the Interior, and the tes- 
timony before us, we find nothing in the evi- 
dence to prove criminal acts or intentions 
towards the Government or Indians, on the 
part of the Agent, as charged in said report 
and we believe him innocent of the same.” 

The report of the committee was approved, 
and a certified copy, with the evidence for- 
warded to the Secretary of the Interior, with 
a request that it be filed with the Inspector’s 
report. 

It appears by the report of our committee, 
that on the day succeeding the departure of 
Inspector Pollock from Otoe Agency, one 
hundred and sixty Indians, members of the 
Otoe and Missouria confederated tribes, cast 
aside the authority of the Government A gent, 
violated the regulations of the Indian Depart- 
ment, and left their agency and reservation, 
with the avowed intention of settling in the 
Indian Territory, which could be done only 


by intruding themselves upon the homes and 
rights of other Indian tribes. 

Senate Bill number 753, providing for the 
sale of the remainder of the reservation of the 
confederated Otoe and Missouria tribes of In- 
dians, and their removal therefrom, was intro- 
duced into the U. 8. Senate by Senator Pad- 
dock of Nebraska, and passed the Senate 
Twelfth mo. 9th, 1880. It also passed the 
House of Representatives during the later 
hours of the session, and is reported in the pa- 
pers to have become a law. 

Under date of Sixth mo. 9th, 1880, M.B. 
Kent, of Great Nemaha Agency, forwarded 
to us his resignation as Indian Agent, which 
was referred to a committee for consideration, 
who reported, that after correspondence with 
him, hejhas consented to remain until Sixth 
month 30th, 1881, provided his Government 
salary of $1,000 per annum was supplemented 
by a up to the sum of $1,500 per an- 
num, the amount of salary attached to the 
office when he entered the service. 

After deliberate consideration, the conclu- 
sion of the committee was that it be done in 
this instance to mett an emergency, but it is 
not to be made a precedent for any other case 
or to continue in operation after the peri- 
od named. The clerk is directed to draw 
orders upon the treasurer of the Yearly Meet- 
in favor of Mahlon B. Kent, at the close of 
each quarter of his service during the fiscal 
year, ending Sixth mo. 30th, 1881, for the 
sum of one hundred and thirty-five dollars 
each quarter, or in proportion for fractions 
thereof, should his Government service sooner 
terminate. 

Our minutes of Twelfth mo. 18th, 1880, 
state that, “Since our last meeting, Jacob M. 
Ellis, clerk of this committee from its organ- 
ization, has been removed from among us by 
death. We here record our testimony to his 


faithful and valuable services in the Indian . 


Committee. A prompt and earnest worker, 
he was ever ready to lend a helping hand in 
the instruction, protection and elevation of 
the oppressed.” 

A letter from Agent M. B. Kent, dated Third 
month, 11th, 1881, has been received, stating : 
“T feel it my duty to sever my connection with 
the Indian service Sixth mo. 30th, 1881, for 
the purpose of remaining with my aged par- 
ents.” The subject is placed in care of our 
sub-committee on nominations, which by ad- 
vertisements and correspondence is now seek- 
ing for a suitable successor to the agent. 

At the present time Friends have care over 
the Santee and Great Nemaha agencies, 
among the smallest of the six Indian agencies 
entrusted to them by President Grant, in 1869. 

The following letter from agent M. B. Kent, 
dated Tenth mo. 6th, 1880, records the con- 
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dition and statistics of the Indians composing 
the Great Nemaha Agency, at the close of the 
last agricultural year: 


“The past year has been one of prosperity 
for the Indians, their crops in general being 
good, the amount of wheat being larger per 
capita than before raised, being sufficient to 


allow sixteen bushels for each individual of 


the tribe, much more than can possibly be 
consumed in one year. It is very noticeable 
that a good yield of any crop, always brings 
with it corresponding encouragement, causing 
a greater willingness to repeat the effort. The 
corn ¢rop will not be so large as last year, 
there being an increased acreage of small 
grain. Two new frame houses have been 
built for the Iowas, and five for the Sacs and 
Foxes, each of the latter and one of the for- 
mer containing four good rooms. These 
houses are frame, weather-boarded, lathed and 
plastered, and painted. There is undoubtedly 
a disposition among the Indians’ to improve 
their manner of living and the condition of 
their homes as the applications to increase the 
size of these are frequent, the applicant usu- 
ally contributing about twenty-five dollars 
therefor. 

“The houses and farms of the Iowas espe- 
cially have quite an air of civilization about 
them, some being surrounded with groves, 
promising to add to their value, and nearly 
all having their little orchard of fruit trees 
and grape vines, some having already realized 
considerable fruit, especially from the latter. 
The present year they have planted two hun- 
dred apple trees, one hundred peach trees and 
two hundred grape vines, making in all, plant- 
ed in the last four years, one thousand nine 
hundred fruit trees and five hundred grape 
vines. 


“Twelve Iowa houses and five Sac and Fox 
have good wells convenient to their houses; 
three lowas have good cellars, and several 
others, contemplating building now, are pre- 

aring for this convenience. The accompany- 
ing statistics will show in detail acreage cul- 
tivated and crops raised, which have been 
taken from the annual report made to the In- 
dian office. 


“Eight Indian children, six Iowas and two 
Sacs and Foxes, have been taken to the Indian 
training school at Carlisle, Penna., and appear 
to be much pleased with their new home. Two 
of the most promising of the boys were taken 
sick and died very suddenly, which cast a 
shadow over their connections at home, but 
the remainder of them are reported very 
healthy and doing well. 


“The farm of the Iowa Industrial School is 
now yielding an income which materially les- 
sens the expense of the school, having fur- 


expense of the Sac and Fox schoo 
greater than that of the Iowas, which is partly 
owing to the small size of the school but 





nished all the breadstuff, and only $33.86 
were expended for meat during the year. 
“Perhaps it would be best to state that 


since the destruction of the building by fire, 
in the winter of 1879, rations have been issued 
to the school children in the amounts form- 
erly allowed for the boarding school, which 
has the- effect of causing a good attendance. 
An Indian woman is employed as seamstress 
and laundress, with satisfactory results. 


A new building for the use of the school is 


now in course of construction, with the hope 
of having it ready for occupancy by the be- 
ginning of the new year. 


It will be observed that the poets 
is much 


largely owing to the fact, that so much of the 


subsistence of the Iowa school is produced 
upon the farm. TheSac and Fox school has 


no farm, the board of the scholars having 
been paid at the rate of two dollars each, per 
week, 


_The Department seems to have taken a pos- 


itive action in opposition to these Indians re- 


moving to the Indian Territory, refusing, to 
render them any assistance and advising those 
who have gone to return as they went away. 
The practice of paying annuities to those 
who are in the Territory has been discontin- 
ued, and it is thought that they will be re- 


duced to want and perhaps suffering the com- 


ing winter, as they appear to have raised noth- 
ing, depending entirely upon their friends and 
the hunt for subsistence. 
STATISTICS OF IowA AND SAC AND FOX OF 
MIssOURIA INDIANS, FOR YEAR 1880. 
Towa, Sac & Fos." 


Population. .......02. scccooceress soe 176 75 
Number of children of scho’l 

BOUM AMER, -ovcercvercocccsrsveces 50 16 
Number of children attend- 

ing school during year..... 48 15 
Number of months of sch’l 

VOATrercccrrccressccreesccsceesceces ’ 9 93 
Average attendance of chil- 

dren for that time............ 32 9 
Largest attendance during 

BY TONE, -..<2scc5:ccsececcesee 35 14 
Total cost of maintaining 

SCR Risso en vaprsereesarsccecenens $1,784 58$1,542 98 
Of which amount was paid 

IN. SALATICS........ccrrrerecsccesee 1,100 00 560 00 
All other expenses of sch’ls. 684 58 982 98 
Number of Indians who 

CRU RODE si aecnksecsvescescccseesee 115 22 
Number of births......... ...... 9 8 
Number of deaths............... 11 10 


Contributions from Agency 

Store Fund for fruit trees, 

seed grain, stock, ete........ $1,593 16 $273 90 
Number of acres cultivated 


GUILIN YAM... eceeeeeeeeeeees 856 687 
Number of acres of prairie 

BOG PONG cecedc, <ccceccanecaess 133 170 
Number of acres und’r fence 1750 900 
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Number of rods of fencing 

dats ctacdakscnbademseiticeeinyeoois 500 1300 
Number of bush. of wheat 

raised (by Iowa school 350) 2745 5460 
Number of bush. corn raised 

(by Iowa school 1500)....... 30,000 13,960 
Number of bush. oats raised 


(by Iowa school 250)......... 300 750 
Number of bush. barley r’d.. 200 300 
Number of bush. rye raised —_...... 800 
Number of bush. potatoes 

raised (by Iowa school 50) 500 100 
Number of tons hay cut (by 

Towa school 15).............+++ 700 300 
Number of horses owned.... 120 154 
Number of mules owned..... 9 10 
Number of cattle owned (by 

Towa school 21)...-..........+ lll 248 
Number of swine owned (by 

Towa school 77).........2.+++++ 492 159 
Number of houses occupied 

SERED ccretbeesccovensecee 41 10 
Number of houses built dur- 

BING, FORT .0000000scesecccsesesconsee 4 5 
Number of acres wheat cult. 183 278 

~ “corn = 587 349 
sr ** oats “ 15 15 
” “barley ‘ 15 10 
” “ rye ro 50 


Nore.—Of the produce raised above repor- 
ted, the following was by William A. Magrave, 
a white man, married to a Sac woman, viz.: 
Wheat, bush., 5,260 


Corn, {6400 | Tncluded in the column 
Barley, “ 399 | beaded Sac and Fox. 


Rye, 5 800 J 

The expenditures of the committee, paid 
from Yearly Meeting fund, up to the present 
date, have been three hundred and seventy- 
five dollars. 

We have harmoniously labored with the 
other Yearly Meetings in giving attention to 
this interesting and important work, and at a 


recent meeting of Delegates of Friends, a | 


committee was appointed to visit Washington, 
to have an interview with the broper authori- 
ties, and ascertain our present status with the 
Government. 
By diretion; and on behalf of the committee. 
Barciay Wuire, Clerk. 





REPORT OF THE EDUCATIONAL COMMITTEE 
TO THE LATE PHILA. YEARLY MEETING. 


Feeling the continued importance of the 
concern entrusted to our care, and fully real- 
izing the inestimable value to the youth of 
our Society of a truly guarded religious edu- 
cation, we have endeavored, during the past 
year, to labor in the work as ability was af- 
forded. 

Small committees set apart for the purpose, 
have visited Friends in several neighborhoods, 
and earnestly urged them to gather the chil- 
dren within the fold of the Society, and surround 
them with the friendly atmosphere of Monthly 
or Preparative Meeting Schools, under the 


‘eare of religiously-concerned teachers, in 
membership with us. These visits have 

| always been received in a spirit of kindness, 
and tue appeals regarded with thoughtful con- 
sideration, ending in some places in the start- 
ing of new schools, or in the more general and 
united support of those already in existence, 
but languishing for want of — and where 
there has been no outward evidence of good 
resulting from the spread of the concern, we 
have reason to believe it is owned by individ- 
ual minds, who, by faithfulness, can promote 
its growth, : 

The difficulties at first encountered do not 
seem to diminish. Friends in their neighbor- 
hoods are often widely separated, other schools 
are numerous, good teachers are not always 
to be had, and many Friends, apparently wel} 
qualified to serve on School Committees, do 
not seem willing to accept the service, and 
give the patient, intelligent care, so needful to 
the proper success of a school. 

The methods of instruction, the branches to 
be taught, what constitutes the proper qualifi- 
cations of teachers, and how shall the schools 
perform the best work for the head, the hand 
and the heart of the rising generation, are 
subjects worthy not only of the attention and 
close study of School Committees, but of par- 
ents and guardians, who are encouraged to 
manifest their interest by frequent visits to 
the schools, and by giving their hearty sup- 
port to rightly-concerned teachers, in their 
interesting but arduous work. 

The subject of a General Superintendency 
over all our schools, by a thoroughly compe- 

tent person, though not as yet fully united 
with - our committee, continues from time 
to time to claim our attention, and press with 
great force upon many, who, in the visits 
made to several localities during the year, 
have seen where such service might be pro- 
ductive of much good. 

We have expended during the year, in aid 
of schools, $400.00, and for other expenses 
$17.98, making a total of $417.98. 

On behalf of the committee, 

_ Wm. Wane Griscom, Clerk. 

Fourth mo. 16th, 1881. 








For Friends’ Intelligencer, 
FIRST-DAY SCHOOLS. 


“Do those who are at the head of the First- 
day school movement desire official recogni- 
tion of their work from the meetings of which 
they are members?” 

This question I presume most of us are 
prepared to answer in the affirmative. 

Whether the time has fully come for such 
recognition on the part of Philadelphia Year- 
ly Meeting may admit of a doubt. In a num- 
ber of our Preparative and Monthly Meet- 
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ings full, unity exists between the meeting 
and the school. Where that is the case, why 
should not the latter come under the care and 
supervision of the former without waiting for 
a recognition by the Yearly Meeting? ‘This, 
however, could only be the case where full 
unity existed. If such action on the part of 
a meeting resulted in mutual advantage other 
meetings would be prepared to follow the ex- 
ample, and in the growth and increase of the 
concern the Yearly Meeting, slow in its ac- 
tion as a deliberative body always should be, 
would ultimately be prepared for a recogni- 
tion, full and complete, of the First-day school. 

This is probably a question of time, and the 
desired action can only be defeated by the 
imprudence of its friends. Let us, then, con- 
fining ourselves to an inculcation of the 
plain and simple precepts contained in the 
gospel, and above all avoiding unprofitable 
discussions on matters of abstract belief be- 
fore the children or among ourselves, wait in 
patience for the accomplishment of the work, 
in the assurance that the best interests of the 
Society will be thereby promoted. 

I have felt concerned to present these 
views for the consideration of Friends. G. 

Sixth month, 1881. 


—___-—~ee 
CORRESPONDENCE. . 

In my opinion, a very important article 

under the title of “ Official Recognition,” ap- 
peared in the last issue of Friends’ Intelli- 
gencer, over the initials “S. R.;” an article 
full of suggestions and admonitions that 
would have been timely some years ago. 
._ The independent position or relation of our 
First-day schools to the Society has been a 
concern with the writer of this for a long 
time ; a solicitude created partially by a pre- 
cedent, by the origin, disintegrating progress, 
and unhappy fruits of a similar organization 
in a society once professing similar princi- 
ples and testimonies to those of Friends. In 
that society, through the medium of First- 
day schools, for which some at least of the 
teachers prepared themselves for their classes 
by reference to commentaries and writings of 
members of other religious and very sectarian 
denominations, It is not now an uncommon 
thing, if I am rightly informed, to open their 
“services” by reading a passage in the Bible 
followed by a formal prayer and, in some in- 
stances, singing psalms and at times con- 
forming in other ways to the customs of 
Churches with whose ceremonies and forms 
they were once at sincere variance. 

And yet these worshipers call themselves 
the followers of George Fox. With them 
at first, as with us now, there were no offi- 
cial recognition and supervision, no disci- 
plinary restrictions and protection against 


the intrusion and designs of such actors as 
the second “essayist ” described by “8S. R.” 
Nor has one, at least, of our own schools 
been free from a warning innovation, in 
which “innocent singing” by the scholars 
under the instruction of the superintend- 
ent or teacher, has closed the proceedings 
before adjourning for Meeting. The want 
of a musical instrument to accompany the 
singing was so much felt that some in- 
quiry was made as to where one could be 
procured, etc. “Coming events cast their 
shadows before.” 

I cannot but look with distrust upon every 
worker in the Association who will not un- 
equivocally and fully endorse the views and 
propositions in the middle paragraph in the 
second column, on page 228, of the commu- 
nication referred to. If “ recognition” 
should “be like a wet blanket ” (as expressed 
in the paragraph above it), it would be be- 
cause the Society had found in the manage- 
ment selfish and inconsistent, if not sinister, 
motives on the part of others than true 
Friends. 

It is to be earnestly hoped that “S. R.” 
will not cease to employ, in this important 
issue or subject, the pen that has been so 
long efficient and interesting in the columns 
of Friends’ Intelligencer. W. 

New York, Sixth mo. 3d, 1881. 





A private letter from Baltimore furnishes 
the following, which will be of interest to 
many Friends : 

“Our dear friend Samuel Townsend still 
lingers ; though very weak, his mind is clear 
and he is in a resigned and happy condition ; 
says his work is done and he is just waiting 
for the change; the prospect of a release 
from the body, no longer a desirable dwell- 
ing-place, is looked forward to with desire, 
and his only concern seems to be that he may 
be preserved in patience to the end. His 
home and family queens are of the 
most pleasing character, and he appears to’ 
feel that he is greatly blessed—as all do— 
that he is thus permitted to end his days in 
sweet peace.” 





LOCAL INFORMATION. 

Bucks Quarterly Meeting, held at Buck- 
ingham on the 26th of Fifth month, was 
largely attended and a satisfactory meeting. 

Very few strangers were in attendance. 
Most of the time of the first meeting was oc- 
cupied by Elizab’h H. Plummer, Lydia Lloyd, 
Elizabeth Paxson and Amos Jones. Allusion 
was made by one of the speakers to the loss 
sustained in the removal by death of some 
prominent Friends since the last Quarterly 
Meeting was held at this place. 
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The extracts, etc., from the late Yearly 
Meeting not having been forwarded in time 
for this meeting, was a cause of much regret, 
as this is the quarter at which there is more 
time to devote to the consideration of the in- 
teresting matters contained in them than at 
any of the Quarterly Meetings duringthe year. 
It is hoped that there -will be no failure in 
forwarding them in due time another year. 

Each of the eight Monthly Meetings con- 
stituting this Quarter, having lately made a 
census of their members, it,was requested that 
a report of the numbers be forwarded to next 
Quarter that it may be accurately known how 
oo members belonged to the Quarter in 

iL 

After the conclusion of the meeting the 
partition was opened for the purpose of hear- 
ing a statement from Richard H. Pratt, the 
Superintendent of the Indian school at Car- 
lisle Barracks, Pa., who was present with two 
of the Indian boys under his care. The ob- 
ject of the conference was to find persons who 
would be willing to take some of the Indian 
children during the three months’ summer 
vacation, and teach them to do farm work 
and the habits of civilized life, believing this 
to be the best method that can be adopted for 
that purpose. It is thought that a number of 
these Indian children will be cared for in 
Bucks county during the present summer, 
and we hopefully trust with good results. 


Isaac Eyre. 
Fifth mo. 27th 1881. 
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MemBeErs in attendance at the late New 
York Yearly Meeting kindly furnished to us 
the copious notes of the ‘proceedings which 
have enriched the present and the preceding 
number of Friends’ Intelligencer. 

We highly appreciate such favors, and 
have often solicited our friends to aid us in 
obtaining particulars of Society matters 
which have a deep interest for our members 
everywhere. 

Our desire and continual effort has been to 
make the paper such a record of the life of 
our religious body as will be of value to the 
present and worthy of preservation for future 
reference. 





THe TEMPERANCE QUESTION.—The ap- 
pointment of a Standing Committee, on this 
subject, by our late Yearly Meeting, has 


greatly encouraged the Friends amongst us 
who have felt that, as a religious Society, we 
have not been doing all that the truth re- 
quired to stay the tide of crime and pauper- 
ism that the increase of intemperance has 
brought upon our land. From the closer in- 
vestigations into our own condition in this 
respect, which must follow, we will be better 
able to judge of our clearness from the use, 
sale or traffic in intoxicants. And in cases 
where difficulties have arisen in the adminis- 
tration of the discipline for want of a clearer 
understanding of how far its restrictions ex- 
tend, there may be a judgment reached that 
will enable overseers to report more accu- 
rately how we stand as regards the Fourth 
Query. It is not enough that we be required 
to abstain from the use of intoxicants as a 
drink, and from their manufacture or sale, 
we must be able to report that our property 
is not used or employed for its manufacture 
or sale, and until our Discipline covers the 
whole ground, we cannot bring up to our 
Yearly Meeting a clear answer on this im- 
portant question. 





TEMPERANCE.—The Independent judges 
that very great gains are to be credited to 
the temperance cause in the past six or eight 
months. The new law in Kansas is the ad- 
vanced step of reform in this country; and 
in Great Britain the good cause is powerfully 
promoted by the various religious bodies tak- 
ing up a better position in relation to this 
subject than ever before. Says the writer: 


“Tt seems strange to American Christians, 
to whom drinking habits among members of 
the churches seem as much out of character 
with the profession of religion as violations of 
the Commandments, to read in the proceed- 
ings of the Synod of the United Presbyterian 
Church of Scotland a recommendation that 
the use of liquor at induction or ordination 
dinners be discouraged. Not long ago it was 
stated that total abstinence principles were 
—_ by a certain number of English 

ishops, less than half, we believe, of the 
whole number, and that the cause was gain- 
ing. In the way of legislation, a bill has been 

assed for Wales for the closing of drinking- 
10uses on Sunday, and it gives great satisfac- 
tion in that principality. Says a London 
paper: 

‘**The measures of a similar character al- 
ready in force in Scotland and Ireland have 
already produced secondary, as well as imme- 
diate effects. In both countries they have re- 
duced the sum total of drunkenness. They 
have also educated public opinion in the other 
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‘public places are to be sent to prison, without 
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parts of Great Britain. Now Wales is to come 
under the protection of similar ae 
The success of this experiment in Scotland, 
Ireland and Wales is bound to influence opin- 
ion in England.’ ” 


Concerning the Hollanders, the New York 
Tribune has this paragraph : 


‘* Although the Dutch have, deservedly or 
not, a reputation as hard drinkers, 2 measure 
is now being favorably acted upon by their 
Parliament that would do credit to any body 
of practical temperance reformers. Licenses 
are to be granted in future only in proportion 
to the population, and the ‘practice of hawk- 
ing ardent liquors about the streets will be 
permitted no longer. Persons found drank in 
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Dr. J. Solis Cohen warns the tobacco smo- 
ker that he is in danger of contracting throat 
and lung disease, and adds that cigarettes 
are the most dangerous, since they are smoked 
closer, and there is nothing to hold the poi- 
sonous oils and alkaloids, which are taken 
into the mouth and into the system. 

Dr. William Pepper, Provost of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, also bears energetic 
testimony to the evil effects of this indulgence, 
He says: “ The effect is seen in the disordered 
action of the heart, impaired vision, troubles 
of indigestion, and sometimes ulceration of 
the throat.” 

Dr. J. M. Da Costa, a very high authority 
on nervous diseases, is quoted as stating that 
he knows of a case where a boy’s growth is 
stunted by smoking. He declares it an evil 
and deleterious practice, especially among 
young men. 

Dr. Samuel D. Risley, a specialist in eye 
affections, has borne witness that he has had 
recently two patients who have been made 
blind by smoking. 

It is to the lads that special warning is 
given, but there is little hope of influencing 
these to break off an injurious and unclean 
habit while they see mature men, especially 
their fathers, setting them aa evil example. 
The boys imitate the vices of men, and then 
justify themselves by the citation of abundant 
precedent—thus taking authority in the place 
of truth, instead of accepting truth for au- 
thority. 

Will not parents consider their responsi- 
bility in this matter, and seriously reflect 
whether they will weigh a mere sensual in- 


the alternative of paying a fine, the system of 
money penalties never having been regarded 
with favor in Holland.” 





Tue Tosacco Vice.—It is a very hopeful 
indication of real progress in the protest 
against the use of tobacco, especially by the 
young, that eminent and experienced physi- 
cians are readily giving emphatic testimony 
to the sure deterioration which attends upon 
indulgence in its use. 

Dr. Roberts Bartholow, of this city, a spe- 
cialist in nervous disorders, is cited as claiming 
that this is a frightful evil, which is stunt- 
ing the growth and ruining the health of 
thousands of boys. The poisonous little rolls 
of tobacco and paper called cigarettes are by 
far the most deleterious form of tobacco, 
though any use of the plant by a growing boy 
causes catarrh in the air passages, throat and 
nose, and makes the smoker puny and stunt- 
ed. The young cigarette smokers have im- 
paired digestion, small muscles, irritable tem- 
pers, and a lack of capacity for sustained ef- 
fort of any kind, and will never develop into 
strong and useful men. dulgence against the health and virtue of the 

Dr. Horatio C. Wood calls attention to the | Tising generation ? 
fact that tobacco tends to a disease of the| We take the opinions of physicians here 
heart, called the “tobacco heart,” and he | Stated on the authority of The Times, of this 
adds that cigarettes are the most dangerous | City. 
form in which the evil is indulged in, Their 


sale to boys is prohibited in France, and offi- = ee a Perm 
cial investigation in the schools of France gn Y.. ptng Rca ose cag her 
prove that the smoking students are much | son-in-law, H. L. Ostrander, of paralysis, 
behind the others Jane, widow of Patrick Hare, in the 78th 
: z year of her age; a member of Green Street 

Dr. George Morehouse considers one of the | Monthly Meeting, Philadelphia. 


great evils of the tobacco habit to be the de-| HOPKINS.—On the 24th of Fifth month, 


velopment of an appetite for intoxicating ian, codier of Deer Creck Monthiy ok: 
liquor. ing, Maryland. 
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PAXSON.—On the 19th of Fourth month, 
1881, Thomas Paxson, in the 88th year of his 
age; an elder of Buckingham Monthly 
Meeting. 

STILES.—Died suddenly, on the 28th of 
First month, 1881, Levi B. Stiles, aged 57 
ee a member of Alexandria Monthly 

eeting, Virginia. 

WALTERS.—On the 3d of Fourth month, 
1881, at Westbury, L. 1, Martha, widow of 
Felix M. Walters, in the 84th year of her age. 








AMALIE VON LASANLX. 


The biography of a Sister of Charity of 
contemporary date suggests at the first glance 
an almost painful idea of self-denying labors 
monotonously carried on, and based upon 
mistaken notions of Christian devotion and 
the abnegation of the individual will. But 
the history of Amalie von Lasaulx presents 
us really with a very different picture; she 
was a woman of fine intellect and great force 
of character, and while one regrets that she 
should have shared in the superstitions, or 
have been fettered by the restrictions of con- 
vent life, it is impossible to deny that she 
found in her vocation an opportunity for the 
practice of the finest virtues, and for a noble 
rendering of the Christian life; and at the 
same time that her position enabled her to 
bear witness, in a mapmer that will not be 
forgotten, to the depth and reality of her re- 
ligious convictions at a period when the fol- 
lowers of the Church of Rome were appearing 
to the world for. the most part in an almost 
contemptible light. At the crisis in 1870, 
when the Pope was declared infallible by the 
Vatican Council, it was shown that there 
were a few among the Roman Catholics who 
refused thus to bow to the authority of man, 
and among these steadfast spirits “ Bister Au- 
gustine ” bore a not inconspicuous part. 

Amalie von Lasaulx was born at Coblentz 
in 1815, the youngest child of an architect of 

family and considerable taste and skill. 
is profession of the Roman Catholic reli- 
gion was merely nominal; he was known as 
a builder of churches, but it was said that after 
they were finished he never entered them 
again. 
| It was singular that all his three daugh- 
ters embraced a conventual life, though only 
| one of theta seemed naturally fitted for such 
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a choice. Nothing could have been more for- 
eign to Amalie’s early inclination; she was a 
bright, merry, warm-hearted creature, full of 
energy and intelligence, and provided with 
that sort of education which a clever girl can 
make for herself out of slender materials 
when she is fond of reading, and associates 
with people of intellectual culture and pur- 
suits. It is told of her that when it was first 
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suggested that perhaps she would become a 
nun, like her eldest sister, she indignantly 
declared that she would rather jump into the 
Moselle. The happy days of her youth ended, 
however, with a severe trial. She had prom- 
ised marriage to a young doctor, to whom she 
was warmly attached; but, before long, she 
perceived him to be unworthy of her affec- 
tions, and, therefore, after much severe con- 
flict of mind, she decided to break off the 
engagement. A serious illness followed, 
which threatened her life, and appeared to 
be a turning-point in her spiritual history. 

“T am quite well again, and, in one respect, 
quite happy,” she wrote in 1836; “and 
though, according to the opinion of the world, 
I have sacrificed all that makes life worth 
living, yet what I have gained amply makes 
up for my loss” (p. 30). 

Amalie was not indeed the woman to suc- 
cumb permanently to a disappointment of 
this kind, and it must not be supposed that 
she entered a convent merely as a refuge 
from despair. As her biographer says, “It 
was not convent life so much as the occupa- 
tion which it offered that attracted her.” The 
Hospital at Coblentz was managed by some 
Sisters of Mercy of the Order which she after- 
wards entered, and here she, with her sisters 
and other young girls of the neighborhood, 
first became acquainted with their devoted 
labors and assisted them in tending the sick. 
There was a tale that every girl who walked 
over a certain flag-stone in the Hospital be- 
came a Sister of Mercy, so Amalie carefully 
avoided treading upon it. Nevertheless, after 
her great trouble she began to reflect serious- 
ly whether this was not her true calling. She 
was “persuaded in her own mind that she 
had some special task in life to perform,” 
and thought that the breaking off of her en- 
gagement had removed the chief hindrance 
to her cman her true vocation. It cost 
her much to make up her mind, not only to 
the sacrifice of liberty, which she probably 
did not fully realize, but to the performance 
of painful and distasteful tasks. When she 
had come to a decision she took the matter 
into her own hands, left home without taking 
leave of any one, and entered the mother- 
house of the Order at Nancy, whence she 
wrote to her parents. She was only twenty- 
five when she took this step, and her father 
was naturally very much displeased; but the 
family had the habit of great silence and re- 
serve in their dealings with each other, and 
Amalie was not really wanting in filial affec- 
tion, and was pained when she found that her 
conduct could not easily be forgiven. 

As might have been expected, she had 
much to suffer during her initiation into the 


| life she had chosen. The rules of the Order 
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of St. Charles Borromeo are not, on the 
whole, stiff or unreasonable, but they were 
sometimes administered in the spirit of big- 
otry, which was then on the increase in the 
Romish Church; and there was at the best a 
great deal to oppress a woman of indepen- 
dent spirit, of deep faith and earnestness, but 
entirely free from superstitious pietism, and 
full of healthy instincts and strong common 
sense. Happily it was discovered after a time 
that Sister Augustine, as she was now called, 
was more fitted for ruling than for submis- 
sion; and when, in 1849, she was appointed 
Lady Superior of a new hospital at Bonn, 
she began to gain the advantage of her voca- 
tion, and entered on a life of cheerful, active 
service, giving scope in various ways for the 
exercise of a spirit of love and power. She 
was not only an excellent nurse and trainer 
of other nurses, but she made the hospital a 
happy home for the sisters placed under her 
care; and managed to maintain intercourse 
with the world outside, keeping herself ac- 
quainted with the events of her time, and 
associating with many of the inhabitants of 
Bonn. She used to receive callers when she 
was occupied in the dispensary, and it-is cu- 
rious to find that she had friendships with 
men as well as women of superior minds, and 
some of them Protestants. Amongst these was 
Professor Perthes, the son of the well-known 
Friedrich Perthes ; her own brother, too, was 
an author, learned, and with enlarged views, 
and Amalie used to delight in his works, so 
that her outlook on the wor)d and its inter- 
ests was by no means through the narrow 
grating of a convent cell. Enjoying this life 
and its varied interests, she disliked all the 
more the narrow and exclusive spirit which 
prevailed in her community elsewhere. Once 
in two years she had to go into “ Retreat,” at 
that scene of her early struggle, the parent- 
house at Nancy; she always used to dread 
the time when it approached, and to come 
home when it was over half stifled by the 
sanctimonious piety prevailing there. Her 
own religion was grafted on the formulas of 
the faith she professed, and yet grew beyond 
them in its simplicity and strength. The bi- 
ographer, probably himself a Catholic, writes 
thus (p. 119): 

“She often confessed that she had found 
more true Christianity among Protestants 
than among Catholics. As almost all the 
Protestants with whom she came into contact 
were men of the highest excellence, it was 
only natural that she should sometimes over- 
rate Protestantism, and transfer the admira- 
tion and respect she felt for them to the creed 
which they professed, attributing to it per 
haps in too great a degree their moral and 
spiritual worth. She considered the personal 
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belief in the Redeemer, so strongly insisted 
upon in Protestantism, to be the source of all 
spiritual life.” 

“Unto every one that hath shall be given, 
and he shall have abundance”; and so it 
fell out that Sister Augustine, who had kept 
herself by association and reading from be- 
ing absorbed in the narrow sphere of duty 
which yet she assiduously fulfilled, was des- 
tined in the line of her profession to enter om 
a wider field of action. In 1864 occurred the 
Schleswig-Holstein war, and she was allowed 
to offer herself as one of the nurses for the 
wounded. Several months were thus spent in 
North Germany, and two years later she per- 
formed similar services during the war with 
Austria. It is difficult to convey in a few 
words the effect which these changes of scene- 
and occupation produced on her mind. No 
one could have been more keenly alive to the 
suffering which she had to witness. She felt. 
for friends and foes alike, and realized all 
— horrors of war. She says in a letter (p. 
182): 

“Could the gentlemen of the government. 
at Berlin and other places, where everything 
is planned, spend but one week in the hospi- 
tals, and hear the groans of the poor victims, 
I am sure they would be more peacefully in- 
clined!” 

She had to contend with all the disadvan- 
tages of nursing without proper assistance, 
proper accommodation, or any of the allevi- 
ations of ordinary hospital work. Her labors. 
were unremitting and often very severe, in- 
deed they taxed her strength too heavily, and 
laid the foundation of the malady of which. 
she died. Her heart was full of love, which 
she delighted to spend upon the poor suffer- 
ers, and she had the sense of power to help, 
her talent for organization as well as her 
skill in nursing making her a most valuable 
member of the staff. All this she shared in 
common with others in like circumstances, 
but there was besides in her case the con- 
sciousness of gaining new and wide experi- 
ence of life, and of being freed for a time at. 
once from the supports and the shackles which 
had surrounded her almost ever since she had 
desired to devote herself to God’s service. 
She liked the excitement of her work, and 
became more than ever independent and self- 
reliant, while at the same time she was 
thrown, as she had never been before, on pri- 
vate communion with her Lord as a source of 
spiritual strength, and she learned lessons 
which stood her in good stead in the time of 
religious isolation which awaited her. When 
about to start on her first mission she feared 
that being prohibited for months from par- 
taking of the Sacrament she should grow 
spiritually feeble, but she found that 
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“God is not bound to make His grace every- 
where and at all times dependent on outward 
symbols, and that, so far from participation 
in the Sacrament being an absolute necessity 
im every position in life, God can and will 
richly abe up for every sacrifice we are 
obliged to make. She said that she had not 
once felt the want of the Holy Communion, 
nor had she ever felt nearer to God than dur- 
ing the time” (p. 196). 

Thus her whole nature was braced and 
strengthened, and her faith increased; and 
although she loved her home at Bonn too 
much not to be glad to get back to it, yet 
she was henceforth more than ever out of 
harmony with the narrower section of her 
Church, and her retreats at Nancy were more 
distasteful than before. This change rendered 
the final conflict inevitable, but it also made 
her more capable of sustaining her part in it 
and of encouraging others. 

(To be continued.) 





NATURAL HISTORY STUDIES. 

The Ifon’s Tongue.——The very peculiar 
formation of the lion’s tongue did not escape 
the. notice of our anatomist, but he does not 
say much about it. I have now in my hand 
the dried tongue of a lion; it is covered by 
sharp-pointed, horny papillz, set very thickly 
upon its surface. The papille on the front 
portion of the tongue are much larger than 
those in the rear part of the tongue, but the 
smaller ones are set much closer together than 
those in front. Each papilla consists of a 
horny spine, the point of which is curved and 
set directly backward, reminding me much of 
the spines on the tail of the thornback ray. 
On applying this lion’s tongue to the cheek I 
find that the roughness is so great that with 
a little pressure a wound might easily be made 
in the human skin. The use of this is to scrape 
off the meat from the bones of the animals, 
for the lion is not a great bone-eater—he 
leaves the bones for the hyenas to crack, those 
animals having teeth especially constructed 
for the cracking of bones. ‘This peculiar 
roughness of the tongue is also present, but 
in a less degree, in the common cat, and it 
can be seen when the cat is lapping milk, but 
still better if the tongue of a defunct specimen 
be taken out, put for a while in spirits, and 
then pinned tight on a board. This rough 
tongue is of great importance to the health or 
the lion.—Selected. 

Hiddenite, or Lithia-emerald, is the name of 
@ new variety of spodumene recently discov- 
ered in Alexander Co., North Carolina. It 
is of a most beautiful clear green color, re- 
sembling the emerald, and although it has 
been but lately introduced into the market, 
it already ranks as a first-class gem. It is as- 
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serted that an imperfect specimen weighing 
only two-and-a-half carats has been sold for 
$325—a price equaling that ofthe diamond. 
It occurs in small crystals, the largest being 
a trifle thicker than a goose quill, and about 
an inch and-a-half long. 


The vein in which it is found is only two 


feet long and two and-a-half inches broad, 
and dips into the earth at an angle of about 


70°. Beryl, rutile and quartz, the latter 


crystallized in unusual forms, are found in 


the same seam. Hiddenite is interesting as 
being the first purely American gem. 

At Renfrew, Canada West, sphenes of un- 
usual size and apatites of a rare form and co- 
lor have recently been found. Hitherto a 
crystal of sphene weighing two or three ounces 
would have been considered large, but some 
from Renfrew weigh many pounds, and are 
very sharp, well defined and brilliant. Apa- 


tites, though generally green, occur at this . 


locality of a deep reddish brown hue, and al- 
most all have what is known as a “basal 
plane;” that is, the end of the hexagonal 
pyramid, by which the crystal (a six-sided 
prism) is usually terminated, is cut off flat. 
Zircons of remarkable size have also been dis- 
covered at the same place. 
G. V., Jr., in the Student for 6th mo. 

Poison Ivy in the Park.—Prot. Rothrock, 
lecturer at the Horticultural Building in the 
Park, thus describes the poison ivy (Rhus 
toxicodendron). 

These species may poison not only by con- 
tact, but by proximity. A current of wind 
blowing from a bush to some persons is suffi- 
cient to induce a violent poisoning. The poi- 
sonous properties of the plant are said to be 
worse after a rain. I am not prepared to 
vouch for the truth of this statement. From 
certain observations made, I am persuaded 
that about 95 per cent. of our white race is 
more or less susceptible to the poison. These 
plants are mainly confined to the ravines, etc. 
These, however, are to the inquiring younger 
visitors the most attractive portions of the 
Park at this season. 

A word as to treatment may be of service. 
No one remedy appears to act as a specific. 
What cures A. may fail on B. However, as 
external applications, one may try sugar of 
lead and water, or sugar of lead and glyce- 
rine, or sugar of lead and castor oil painted 
around the inflamed points; or, as suggested 
by Dr. E. Hartshorne, fluid extract of ser- 
pentaria painted directly upon the inflamed 
points. I can vouch for the general efficacy 
of this remedy. Of course it sometimes fails. 

Now for the plants themselves. So far as 
the sumachs of the Park are concerned, we 
may divide them into two groups, 7. ¢., those 
with red, hairy fruit, and those with green- 
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ish or yellowish smooth fruit. The first group 
contains no poisonous species. Indeed, some 
of them have been used as an astringent wash 
for sore mouths. The second, or smooth yel- 
lowish fruited species, are poisonous. We 
have two of them. 

Rhus Venenata, D. C. Poison Sumach. 
Swamp Sumach.—Shrub 8 to 15 feet high, 
branching ; 4 to 6 pairs of thick, entire leaf- 
lets in the leaf, one odd leaflet terminating 
the leaf; fruit yellowish green, nearly quarter 
inch in diameter; flowers in June and fruits 
in September. Poison. 

Rhus Toxicodendron, L. Poison Vine. 
Poison Ivy.—Either erect or climbing by lit- 
tle roots over trees, etc. Leaves of three oval, 
somewhat sharp-pointed, entire or toothed leaf- 
lets, which are supported in a common leaf- 
stalk several inches long; fruit light or yel- 
lowish-colored, with a greenish tinge, and 





_ about a little more than an eighth of an inch 


in diameter; flowers in May, fruits in Sep- 
tember. Poison. 

The latter plant bears in the shape of its 
leaflet a general resemblance to the Virginia 
Oreeper (Ampelopsis), which is not poisonous. 
The Virginia Creeper may be told by having 
five instead of three leaflets. 

To leave no doubt as to the characters of 
these plants, I will place life-size drawings 
of them in Horticultural Hall, in the Park, 
where all can learn to distinguish them “on 
sight.” 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 

PROPER RECREATION. 

Perhaps nothing more troubles the heart 
of the humanitarian than the consideration 
of the overworked condition of a large pro- 
portion of our fellow-creatures. 
We know indeed that the divine decree for 
man: “In the sweat of thy brow shalt thou 
eat thy bread,” is not only justice—it is mer- 
cy and love. Labor is a law of nature, and 
the whole earth is filled with busy life, which 
busy life is evermore working out the infinite 
wisdom of the Creator. A divine necessity 
to labor thrills the whole universe, and man, 
as the chief of created beings, is the grandest 
of the working forces of the earth. High 
physical powers, and an intellectual and spir- 
itual supremacy which allies him to deity it- 
self, marks man as a worker, and it is only 
as he becomes an eager and profitable worker 
for some good end, that he can know the full 
happiness of human life. But toil which 
wears and wastes the body, oppresses ‘the 





spirit, and deprives life of needed rest and re- | 


creation, is surely not in the divine order. 
Work is a source of joy and gladness; it is a 
means of health and happiness ; but unremit- 
ting toil is an extinguisher of the joy of life, 
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and has been believed to tend to the degrada- 
tion of civilized peoples. 

Carlyle saw the law of the necessity and 
the compensating nature of useful work when. 
he enunciated his startling mandate as a sub- 
stitute for the Greek maxim “ Know thyself, 
“Know what thou canst work at!” But. 
Carlyle in common with all other noble souls. 
surely. compassionated the over-laden and the 
toil:encumbered, into whose lives rest and joy 
have no chance to enter; and all who are 
truly the followers of the gracious One who 
loved the poor and lowly, and who ministered 
unto and comforted them, will strive to find 
some philosophy of life by which the burdens. 
of the earth will be so distributed that no 
backs will bend hopelessly under intolerable 
burdens. 

We do not now see how the burdens of hu- 
man life can be so re-arranged that they may 
not bear too heavily on any, but we may 
ameliorate the hard conditions of life to many, 
by such benevolent effort in their behalf as. 
the “ Country Week,” “ Day Nurseries,” Hos- 
pitals and Asylums of every kind, Free Li- 
braries and Museums, and educational facili-. 
ties, both religious and secular. 

In the better and more mature civilization 
which we hope is to grow out of the present, 
will not the energies of mankind be so util- 
ized that all lives will be sweetened—on the 
one hand by increased usefulness, and on the 
other by diminished toil and by a larger por- 
tion of the enjoyments that reward and sweet- 
en labor? In the meantime it is the part of 
wisdom and of true benevolence to bring joy 
into as many lives as possible. 

It is claimed that amusement in some form 


‘is a necessity of life—that almost all men will 


seek it, and if that which is innocent and re- 
fining is denied to them, some lower and more 
dangerous form of diversion will attract them. 
If this is indeed true, is it not politic as well 
as benevolent that those who have the power 
shall see to it that wholesome and innocent 
diversion be provided for the poor and lowly ? 
A writer in the Public Ledger, of this city,. 
says justly: “ We have learned that this ele- 
ment of amusement, while it cannot be post- 
poned, and will not be ignored, is one of the 
most powerful influences of life. The manner 
in which it is indulged largely decides the 
character of the people. For good or for evil, 
it is moulding the rising generation as much 
perhaps as the schools, and the older ones as 
much as their employments. The very vehe- 
mence with which well-meaning people some- 
times attack low or impure or unhealthy 
amusements, which are too often the only 
available ones to the poor and ignorant, shows 
that they are fully awake to their power for 
evil. The strange thing is, that they do not see: 
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that in other forms a may be made an equal | 


power for good, and that as either one or the 
ther, they must exist. They exert all efforts 
to abrogate them, unconscious that it is a 
useless and impossible task, unless they pro- 
vide a substitute.” 

The law-of substitution points out the true 
method of reform. Good and thoroughly en- 
joyable literature will, in time, we trust, dis- 
place that which is corrupt and debasing ; 
and entertainments which are healthful and 
pure will displace, sooner or later, those which 
we class as “pernicious.” Good influences 
are steadily at work, tending to this desirable 
end; and we believe that the path of wisdom 
will be found to be, neither that of rigid as- 
ceticism, nor of careless tulerance of real evils. 
But the good must displace the bad, and true 
beauty must dim the lustre of that which is 
meretricious. The people, it is claimed, are 
aot in love with evil, and when philanthropy 
and liberality succeed in the great work of 
separating the good from its alliance with 
evil in the many popular amusements and 
diversions, we may reasonably hope that the 
good will become the most popular. Thus to 
separate innocent and healthful pleasures 
from the evil which renders them objectiona- 
ble is the earnest effort of many benevolent 
people in this our day. 

he writer cited above adds: “The plea- 
sures of the summer are largely free from this 
admixture of evil, and we cannot too earnest- 
ly recommend to the benevolent the work of 
making these gratifications available to the 
large classes who cannot afford them for them- 
selves or their children. Nothing can be 
more unmixedly good for the body and mind 
of the city toiler than a glimpse of the coun- 
try’s loveliness and a breath of her pure, sweet 
air. When we remember the depressing and 
continuous heat of narrow streets and crowd- 
ed dwellings, the fatigue and monotony of un- 
relieved labor, and the large mortality among 
the children during the summer months, this 
philanthropy must-win the unmingled sym- 
pathy and.aid of all who wish to help to lift 
some of the heavy burdens of the poor. Mu- 
sic and flowers too, with their tender appeals 
to all the finer susceptibilities of human na- 
ture, are among the most elevating and re- 
fining of all amusements. Let them be boun- 
teously supplied to those who most need their 
joy-giving power, and the lives thus sweetened 
and refreshed will shed a brighter and a hap- 
pier influence over the whole a 


“Ir is good neither to eat flesh nor to drink 
wine, nor anything whereby thy brother 
stumbleth or is made weak.” —Paul the Apos- 
tle, 50 A. C. 
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LONGFELLOW’S FIRST POEM. 


When our great poet was nine years old 
his master wanted him to write a “composi- 
tion.” Little Henry, like all children, shrank | 
from the undertaking. His master said: II 

“You can write words, can you not?” 

“Yes,” was the reply. 

“Then you can put words together?” 

“Tea, or.” 

“Then,” said the master, “you may take 
your slate and go out behind the school-house, 
and there you can find something to write 
about, and then you can tell what it is, what 
it is for, and what is to be done with it, and 
that will be a composition.” 

Henry took his slate and went out. He 
went behind Mr. Finney’s barn, which chanced j 
to be near by, and, seeing a fine turnip grow- 
ing up, he thought he knew what that was, 
what it was for, and what would be done with 
it. A half hour had been allowed to Henry - 
for his first undertaking in writing composi- 
tions. In a half hour he carried in his work, 
all accomplished, and the master is said to 
have been affected almost to tears when he 
saw what little Henry had done in that short 
time. 


iain 


MR. FINNEY’S TURNIP. 


Mr. Finney had a turnip, 
And it grew, and it grew, 
And it grew behind the barn; 
And the turnip did no harm. 


And it grew, and it grew, v 
Till it could grow no taller, 

Then Mr. Finney took it up 
And put it in the cellar. 


There it lay, there it lay, 
Till it began to rot, 

Then his daughter Susie washed it, 
And she put it in the pot. 


Then she boiled it, and boiled it, 
As long as she was able, 

Then his daughter Lizzie took it, 
And she put it on the table. 


Mr. Finney and his wife 
Both sat down to sup, 
And they ate, and they ate, 
Until they ate the turnip up! 
—Reformed Episcopalian. 





“My MIND TO ME A KINGDOM Is.” r 


My mind to me a kingdom is, 
uch perfect joy therein I finde 
As farre exceeds all earthly blisse, 
That God or Nature hath assignde. 
Though much I want, that most would have, 
Yet still my mind forbids to crave. 


Content I live; this is my stay— 
I seek no more than may suffice: 
I presse to beare no haughtie sway ; 
ook, what I lack my mind supplies. 
Loe! thus I triumph like a king, 
Content with that my mind doth bring. 





Gee 
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I see how plentie surfets oft, 
And hastie climbers soonest fall; 
I see that such.as sit aloft 
Mishap doth threaten most of all. 
These get with toile, and keep with feare; 
Such cares my mind could never beare. ° 


No princely pompe, nor wealthie store, 
No force to winne the victory, 

No wylie wit to salve a sore, 
No shape to winne a lover’s eye; 

To none of these I yeeld as thrall; 

For why, my mind despiseth all. 


Some have too much, yet still they crave; 
I little have, yet seek no more, 

They are but poore, though much they have, 
And I am rich with little store: 

They poor, I rich; they beg, i give; 

They lacke, I lend; they pine, I live. 


I laugh not at another’s losse, 
I grudge not at another’s gaine; 

No worldly wave my minde can tosse, 
I brooke that is another’s bane: 

I feare no foe, nor fawne on friend 

I lothe not life, nor dread mine end. 


I joy not in no earthly blisse ; 

I weigh not Cresus’ wealth a straw ; 
For care, I care not what it is ; 

I feare not fortune’s fatal law: 
My mind is such as may not move 
For beautie bright or force of love. 


I wish but what I have at will; 

I wander not to seeke for more; 
I like the plaine, I climb no hill: 

In greatest stormes I sitte on shore, 
And laugh at them that toil in vaine 
To get what must be lost againe. 


I kisse not where I wish to kill ; 
I feigne not love where most I hate; 
I breake no sleep to winne my will; 
I wayte not at the mighties gate ; 
I scorne no poore, I feare no rich ; 
I feele no want, nor have too much. 


The court ne cart I like ne loath— 
Extremes are counted worst of all: 
The golden meane betwixt them both 
Doth surest sit, and fears no fall: 
This is my choyce, for why, I finde 
No wealth is like a quiet mind. 


My wealth is health and perfect ease ; 
My conscience clere my chiefe defense: 
I never seeke by brybes to please. 
Nor by desert to give offense: 
Thus do I live, thus will I die; 
Would all did so as well as I! 
— William Byrd, 1540-1623. 





AGatnst the strongest skeptical tendencies, 
agaiust the authority of all our theologies, 
the Spirit of Truth is bound to win its way 
and become the all-commanding incentive in 
all investigations, whether scientific or re- 
ligious. And then it will be seen that no 
pride of opinion, no private or party interest, 
can afford any satisfaction to be compared 
with the delight of seeing things as they are. 
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INDIAN CIVILIZATION. 
A recent number of the Word Carrier gives 
an interesting account of the Indians at Pine 
Ridge Agency, taken from the Deadwood Pio- 


neer. 


These Indians formerly composed Red 
Cloud’s band, but the Agent has succeeded in 
breaking up their tribal relations, and under 
his wise management they are rapidly improv- 
ing in the arts of peace and industry. 

The writer says: “There are already 250 
houses, which are of logs with usually three 
rooms. These houses are comfortably fur- 
nished with all the modern improvements in 
the way of household furniture. Other In- 
dians who still live in tepees, are industrious- 
ly engaged in hauling logs to build for them- 
selves homes as soon as possible. The Agent 
has a few carpenters who do the framing of 
the buildings, hang the doors, and finish the 
inside of the houses. 

“He expects that at least 1,000 of these 
houses will be built and occupied by the tribe 
before next fall. To still encourage them to 
habits of industry, he has scattered them for 
a distance of thirty-five miles along the banks 
of creeks and in places where agriculture is 
possible. Mowing machines are furnished in 
sufficient numbers to keep employed all who 
are desirous of laboring. Beside that, 300 
wagons have been furnished them, and the 
Agent has a large force constantly engaged 
in hauling supplies from the river to the agen- 
cy. He pays them two cents per pound for 
all freight hauled. 

“In case any of the wagons break down, a 
wagon-maker is ready to repair them. This, 
the Agent makes the Indians pay for. But, 
while working thus earnestly for the present 
welfare of the tribe, he is not unmindful of 
the future, and is building a boarding-school 
where the young Ogallalan can learn to shoot 
ideas instead of arrows. 

“With the introduction of the idea of 
houses and homes of their own, the Indians 
have begun to learn the meaning of thrift and 
economy ; and now, instead of a week’s rations 
lasting but a day or two, they have a surplus 
when the week is ended. As an illustration 
of this saving, it is only necessary to say that 
the rations for last year are not yet exhausted, 
but will last two months before it becomes 
necessary to use the supplies furnished for this 
year. Truly, a marked comparison with the 
times when the cry of starvation went up 
from these same people. 

“There are no soldiers at Pine Ridge, and 
none are needed. The Indian police are suffi- 
cient to keep and maintain order at all times. 
This police force consists of fifty-four police- 
men, a captain and lieutenant, all full-blooded 
Indians, and no discipline is more severe, and 
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no men more promptly fulfill and obey orders 
than these same guardians of Pine Ridge. No 
stranger is allowed on the agency who cannot 
give an account of himself. No drunkenness 
is permitted, and fighting and broils are 
promptly suppressed. At times large sums of 
money are sent to the agent to disburse 
among the tribe. This is guarded to the agen- 
cy by the policemen, and is placed in the 
guard-house under their charge. He would 
be a bold and a shrewd burglar who would 
be able to rifle that building.” 


ITEMS. 


ACCORDING to the recent census the popu- 
lation of London, England, is 3,814,571. 


THE Jews of New York City are discussing 
a plan for establishing an emigration bureau 
at Castle Garden, to assist immigrants of their 
race in coming to this country. 


SLIGHT shocks of earthquake at Mount Ve- 
suvius have been followed by a strong erup- 
tion. Broad and active streams of lava are 
flowing down the northeast side. . 


NEARLY all the cattle by the Allen Line 
steamer Phenician, which arrived at Glasgow 
on the 31st ult. from. Boston, were found to be 
affected witb the foot and mouth disease. 


THE Grand Jury’s presentment for the Ma: 
term suggests the teaching of some mechani- 
eal art in Girard College, and the introduction 
in the House of Refuge of improved machin- 
ery and new trades, in keeping with the times. 


ADVICES from Yokohama to the 17th ult. 
state that a strong Fen has been formed in 
Corea to obstruct all foreign intercourse, and 
even put a stop to all communication with 
Japan, and expel all Japanese settlers from the 
treaty settlement in Corea. 


THE Indian Bureau has arranged for the 
removal of about seventy of the North Caro- 
lina Cherokees to the Indian Territory. This 
is considered the first step towards the re- 
moval of all the Cherokees in North Caro- 
lina, about 2,000 in number. 


THE State of New York has done something 
to revive the languid shipping interest. The 
bill to relieve American ships from taxes 
which bear more heavily upon them than the 
taxes levied by foreign governments bear upon 
foreign ships, has become alaw. The exam- 
ple may be followed by other States. 


AT a meeting of the members of the Produce 
Exchange of Boston, held on the 4th instant, 
resolutions were unanimously adopted in favor 
of holding a World’s Fair in that city in 1885, 
and promising substantial aid to the enter- 
prise. A committee of six was appointed to 
act in the matter with other committees ap- 
pointed already. 


AMONG the minor industries of Paris is the 
utilization of oyster and snail shells. Keep- 
ers of eating saloons are required by law to 
put these shells in boxes by themselves, ready 
to be carted 4 by a person who has made 
a contract with the city forthem. Theoyster 
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shell is used often instead of mother of pearl 
in the manufacture of various fancy goods. 


THERE was a terrific hail storm, extending 
from New Hackensack to Fishkill Plains, on 
the Hudson river, on the afternoon of the 31st 
Wt. The storm lasted two hours. Some of 
the stones were two inches in diameter, and 
in some places yesterday morning they still 
lay a foot deep. All the grains and fruits ina 
belt six miles in length by one in width were 
entirely destroyed. 


Dr. CREVAUX gave recently an interesting 
account at the Sorbonne, Paris, of his travels 
in Equatorial America. He discovered a river 
which he has christened Lesseps. He and 
his companions were ees pursued by 
caimans, the American alligators, and often 
narrowly escaped. His journey lasted a year, 
and after many perils he gained Venezuela, 
and embarked for France. 


At the recent anniversary of the Royal 
Geographical Society in London Lord Aber- 
daire, who presided, eulogized what had been 
done by ‘‘our American kinsmen, not only in 
bringing back the remains of our Arctic ex- 
peditions, but for the admirable surveys of 
their own coasts and the liberality with 
which they circulated the results of their la- 
bors among the learned societies of all civil- 
ized nations.”’ James Russell Lowell, the 
American Minister, made a humorous speech. 


THE arrival of immigrants at the port of 
New York during the past five months was 
181,748. The correspondent of the .Public 
Ledger remarks, in connection with the 
arrivals of the 24th ult.: ‘“‘The whole of 
lower Broadway, from Trinity Church down 
to the Battery, was again blocked with im- 
migrants this morning, the crowd being so 
dense at one time that the services of the 
police were necessary to Keep a clear pas- 
sage for pedestrians. The new comers were 
of almost every imaginable nationality, Ger- 
mans, Danes, Swedes, Norwegians, Swiss, 
Italians, Scotch, English, Welsh and Irish. 
Some of them were besieging the steamshi 
offices, others were making their way with 
bags and bundles to the railroad depots and 
the ferries, while others again were taking a 
leisurely survey of the city. The hallways 
and steps of the great buildings in that part of 
the street had each its quota of men, women 
and children. A noticeable feature was the 
— proportion of old women among them 
and young children. On the whole the spec- 
tacle was a rather sad one. The older people, 
in the midst of astrange people, looked sor- 
rowful, the children were anything but glee- 
some, and there was not even the ghost of a 
laugh in the whole multitude. Before night- 
fall the great majority of them will be on 
their way to the far West, wherever that is, 
over the Erie and Pennsylvania roads.”’ 


NOTICES. 


FRIENDS’ BOARDING HOUSE. 


Those who do not accompany their families 
in their country sojourn can obtain temporary 
board and meals during the summer at 1623 
Filbert street, and at same time aid the insti- 
tution. 
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